HOW STRONG IS  BRITAIN ?
into the breach in 1925-6 and subsidized the industry
with the result that once again the coal-owners thought
they could afford to do without rationalization.
However, after that came a succession of blows and
the setback could no longer be prevented. The com-
petition of foreign mines increased and at the same time
the consumption of coal at home decreased owing to
improved utilization as the result of more modern
methods. Lignite, hydraulic power and, above all,
oil began increasingly to take the place of coal as a
motive force. Steam engines were replaced by Diesel
motors, the British railways, great consumers of coal,
were hard hit by road-traffic competition, the Royal
Navy adopted oil fuelling instead of coal, and even in
the mercantile marine the number of ships running on
coal began to decline and is still declining. To-day
only 46-5 per cent, of all ocean-going vessels burn coal.
Modern and well organized continental coal-mining
industries, and in particular the coal-mining industry
of Germany, succeeded in surviving all these difficulties
fairly well, but all the disadvantages attaching to the
old-fashioned and spoiled British coal-mining industry
made themselves more evident than ever. Even then,
instead of adapting itself to modern conditions the
British coal-mining industry remained as backward as
ever. Before the World War the British miner pro-
duced an average of 257 tons annually, but by 1924-5
his production had sunk to 221 tons. On top of this
there was the over-valuation of sterling currency after
Great Britain's return to the Gold Standard.
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